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Antigua in the West Indies. Some of the finest
specimens of fossilized forests are to be found
in the Yellowstone National Park region. As
the softer rock has gradually worn away, the
petrified trunks of the more recent forests,
stripped of branches and leaves by falling vol-
canic matter, have been left standing erect on
the hillsides. The tallest of the trees now up-
right is only about 30 feet high, but it has ob-
viously been broken off. The fossil forests of
Arizona differ from those of the Yellowstone in
that they consist of fallen trunks which, after
falling, drifted down a water course and
lodged in some eddy or a sand bank. Later
they were buried by sand and clay, finally to a
depth of several thousand feet, where the con-
version to stone was effected by gradual re-
placement of the woody material by silica in
the form of chalcedony, deposited by under-
ground water. A small amount of iron oxides
deposited at the same time has given the bril-
liant and beautiful brown, yellow, and red
Hnts which appear in much of the material.
There are four of these forests, included in a
Government reservation called 'Petrified For-
est National Monument.'

Fossils, a term formerly applied to whatever
was dug out of the earth, whether mineral or
organic. The term is now restricted to remains
and relics of plants and animals which have be-
come embedded by natural causes. These fos-
sils may consist of the harder and more durable
parts of animals and plants, or they may be
merely the casts or impressions of such re-
mains, or the footmarks or tracks which ani-
mals may have left behind them on some soft
surface which has been subsequently covered
Up and consolidated. They occur in nearly all
the stratified aqueous rocks, which have on this
account been called Fossiliferous Strata.
Whole mammoths have been enclosed in the
frozen soils of Siberia. The oldest rocks, with
very few exceptions, contain fewest fossils, not
necessarily because life flourished with less
vigor and less manifold variety in the earlier
epochs, but because the ravages of time have
obliterated the fossil remains. Fossils are pre-
served in many different ways. Some may be
mere casts or impressions, like the traces of
leaves on the beds of sandstone, or the hollow
cavities left when the bones of some extinct
animal have been entirely dissolved away. In
contradistinction to such cases as these are the
instances of complete preservation like the
flies in amber, every minute structure of which
has been retained.

Fossils are of the greatest importance to the
geologist, not only for the light they throw on

the history and development of the animal
kingdom, but also for the indications they give
as to the age of the beds in which they occur,
and the conditions under which they were de-
posited. Each fossiliferous rock bed contains
characteristic forms or groups of forms that de-
termine the period in which it was mud or
sand. The study of fossils is known as Paleon-
tology. In the United States, the economic im-
portance of palaeontology has been shown re-
peatedly. In the earlier exploitation of anthra-
cite coal, thousands of dollars were fruitlessly
expended in New York in search of coal beds
until the geologists showed that the beds in
that State could contain no coal. The fossils in
the New York rocks exploited are of Devonian
age, whereas the fossils of the Pennsylvanian
anthracite coal beds belong to the Carbonifer-
ous, a much later period.
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